6            THE INSPIRATIONS OF HISTORIANS

historians; but this primal inspiration, while indispensable, is at the
same time insufficient, and this in two ways.

In the first place, even in the civilizations of the third generation,
which had all enjoyed the advantage of having had churches for their
chrysalises,1 the informal education in History through an ecclesiastical
medium had never penetrated Society to its depths, since, throughout
the Age of the Civilizations up to date, the vast majority of the popula-
tion of every society in process of civilization had consisted of a Primi-
tive Peasantry that, in A.D. 1952, still accounted for about three-quarters
of the living generation of Mankind, and, for the Peasantry since the
dawn of Civilization, History, as they had experienced it so far, had been
a tale that had signified nothing, in spite of being 'full of sound and fury* ,2
This Peasantry, which had been rounded up into the fold of the civiliza-
tions and which had been fleeced there to provide a surplus for a pri-
vileged minority, had remained much like its less unfortunate brethren
still at large in surviving primitive societies that the civilizations had
not yet managed to devour; aad, in the Peasantry's consciousness, the
Government that was always impinging on their life so disagreeably was
not the historical pageant, moving along an irreversible course through
Time, that it looked like to a cultivated minority which had been trained
to learn by heart the names and dates of the kings of England, Judah,
Israel, Assyria, Babylon, and Ur, or alternatively those of the pharaohs
of Egypt and the emperors of China and Japan; Government for the
Peasantry was just an everlasting inevitable affliction of the same time-
less presentness as the wars in which Government abused its power and
as the pestilences and the famines that Government was powerless to
avert.

One passage of History in which the Peasantry might have felt some
interest, had they been aware of it, was the prehistoric mutation through
which Sub-Man had once become Man in a Yang-movement in the
evolution of Life that was a more prominent historical landmark than
the subsequent rise of the civilizations ;3 but this historic event, which
latter-day Western archaeologists, anthropologists, and psychologists
had recently begun to bring to light, had faded, ages ago, out of the folk-
memory of their contemporaries who in A.D. 1952 were still lying torpid
in Primitive Man's Yin-state; and, for practical purposes, the primitive
human substratum of the living civilizations was still thoroughly un-
historical-minded. The movement in the fabric of Creation that set the
tune to which the Primitive Peasantry danced was the cyclic rhythm of
Physical Nature: the cycle of the seasons, which governed their food-
supply; the cycle of Day and Night, which dictated to them their time-
table of alternating labour and rest; and the cycle of Birth and Death,
which determined the life-span of every human being in his generation.
The festivals that had a meaning and a value for the Peasantry were not
the Fourth of July, Dingaan's Day, Guy Fawkes' Day, Armistice Day,
and such like; they were the unhistorical red-and-black-letter days of
the annually recurrent agricultural year. In fact, for at least three-
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